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during those momentous days. He was a man of
advanced views, of keen observation and of sound judg-
ment on many other subjects as well as those which
belonged to the cause of the American Union. I
remember, for instance, that he clearly saw the great
importance of the Schleswig-Holstein question, at a time
when not one Englishman in ten thousand cared a straw
about the whole controversy. To most of the people
with whom I used to come in contact, even among poli-
ticians and newspaper writers, the Schleswig-Holstein
question only presented itself as an unutterable bore, an
unintelligible conundrum which only a few doddering
German pedants even professed to understand, and
which could have no practical bearing whatever on
the statesmanship of Europe. I heard Conway once
argue on the subject with great earnestness to a group
of friends, who listened with good humour and patience,
but could only explain to themselves his seriousness in
the matter by the reflection that poor Conway, during
some recent -wanderings in Germany, must have got his
brains bemused by the lecturings of German professors.
Conway's theory was that the question had become for
Germany a thoroughly national question, and that the
German national resolve would have its way, even
though that way was to lead across European battle-
fields. At that time the English public were charmed
by the beauty and the noble qualities of the young
Princess of Wales; and the majority of people were
quite content to believe that any ijiovement which
threatened any of her father's dominions as King of
Denmark must ipso facto be foredoomed to utter failure
and to public reprobation. It was hopeless, people said,
to think of understanding the Schleswig-Holstein ques-
tion. According to a story which was very popular at
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